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Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF): 
Issues for the 1 1 0 th Congress 



Summary 

Enactment of the Deficit Reduction Act of 2005 (DRA, P.L. 109-171) ended 
more than four years of congressional debate on “reauthorizing” the block grant of 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF). The DRA extended funding for 
most TANF grants through FY2010, except TANF supplemental grants that expire 
at the end of this year (FY2008). Supplemental grants go to 17 states that have high 
population growth or low historic funding in TANF’ s predecessor programs per poor 
person. H.R. 6331, a Medicare bill enacted over President Bush’s veto on July 15, 
2008, extends supplemental grants for one year, through FY2009. 

TANF is best known as the funding source for welfare benefits for low-income 
families with children. In 2006, 1.9 million families per month received TANF cash 
welfare, down from the historical high of five million families receiving cash welfare 
in the mid-1990s. In 2006, less than three in ten poor children were in families that 
received TANF cash welfare. However, TANF funds a wide range of “nonwelfare” 
benefits and services for needy families with children. In FY2006, spending on 
activities related to traditional cash welfare accounted for a little more than half of 
total TANF funding, while other “nonwelfare” activities accounted for the remainder. 

Though cash welfare is a shrinking part of what TANF funds, many of the issues 
Congress might consider in the 1 10 th Congress (beside supplemental grants) focus on 
families receiving cash welfare, particularly the work participation standards that 
apply to these families. The DRA made changes that require states to either increase 
participation among families receiving cash welfare in work or job preparation 
activities or reduce their welfare caseloads to meet these numerical performance 
standards. The DRA also required the Department of Health and Human Services 
(HHS) to issue rules regulations defining what specific activities count toward the 
participation standards. HHS final regulations, published on February 5, 2008, allow 
states to count participation in a four-year college degree program toward the 
participation standards and provide for limited counting of rehabilitative activities. 
However, the regulations also limit counting activities such as adult basic education 
(ABE), pursuing a General Educational Development (GED) credential, and English 
as a Second Fanguage courses, generally requiring them to be counted only in 
conjunction with activities more closely related to work. 

In terms of “nonwelfare” spending from TANF, Congress might consider 
proposals left over from TANF reauthorization proposals, but not included in DRA, 
to loosen some rules for nonwelfare spending. Congress might also consider 
improving the information available on how TANF funds are used for “nonwelfare” 
benefits and services, since relatively little is known about this half of TANF 
funding. Additionally, legislation that affects foster care, child welfare services for 
abused and neglected children, and child care funding would have an effect on 
TANF, since large amounts of TANF “nonwelfare” dollars are used to supplement 
dedicated federal and state funding for these programs. This report will be updated 
as legislative events warrant. 
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Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
(TANF): Issues for the 1 1 0 th Congress 



Introduction 

The block grant of Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) is best 
known as a funding source for cash welfare for low-income families with children. 
However, the block grant also funds a wide range of benefits and services for 
economically disadvantaged families. It also funds activities to help achieve the 
goals of reducing out-of-wedlock pregnancies and raising children in two-parent 
families. 

TANF was created in the 1996 welfare reform law (P.L. 104-193), with the 
funding originally slated to expire at the end of Fiscal Year (FY) 2002. Congress 
debated reauthorization of the block grant during the 107 lh through the 109 lh 
Congresses. 1 Comprehensive legislation to reauthorize and revise TANF did not 
pass during this period, and the program operated on the basis of a series of 
temporary extensions. 2 The Deficit Reduction Act of 2005 (DRA, P.L. 109-171) 
included a slimmed down version of welfare reauthorization that 

• extended TANF funding through FY2010, though TANF 
“supplemental grants” (discussed below) were extended only 
through FY2008; 

• revised the work requirements that apply to welfare recipients; and 

• established new funding for competitive grants to demonstrate 
initiatives to promote healthy marriage and responsible fatherhood. 

A decision on whether and how to extend TANF supplemental grants, which go 
to 17 states in the South and West on the basis of low historic levels of welfare 
funding and high population growth, beyond September 30, 2008, is the only “must- 
do” task related to TANF in the 1 10 th Congress. However, Congress might examine 



1 For a discussion of the issues raised during the welfare reform debate, see CRS Report 
RL33418, Welfare Reauthorization in the 109 th Congress, An Overview, by Gene Falk, 
Melinda Gish, and Carmen Solomon-Fears. This report discusses proposals that were 
included in “comprehensive” welfare reauthorization proposals considered by Congress 
during 2002 to 2005. “Comprehensive welfare reauthorization proposals” refers to bills that 
either passed the House or were reported from the Senate Finance Committee. These bills 
were H.R. 4737 in the 107 th Congress; H.R. 4 in the 108 th Congress; and the House-passed 
version of S. 1932 in the 109 th Congress. 

2 For a listing of the temporary extensions, see CRS Report RL32760, The Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families Program: Responses to Frequently Asked Questions, by Gene 
Falk, Table Al. 
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the impact of DRA’s provisions related to TANF work participation standards for 
welfare recipients. Additionally, in light of renewed interest in issues related to 
poverty and disadvantaged families with children, interest might be raised in the 
flexibility states have to use TANF funds for a wide range of “non-welfare” 
activities. 



Use of the Term “Welfare” in This Report 

This report makes a distinction between “welfare” and “nonwelfare” spending within 
TANF. The purpose of this distinction is to emphasize that TANF funds a wide range 
of activities that go well beyond what is traditionally thought of as “welfare” and 
related administrative and work program costs. 

In this report, the nontechnical term “TANF welfare” is used to denote what is 
technically referred to within TANF as “assistance.” TANF’s implementing 
regulations define “assistance” as payments to families to meet ongoing basic needs, 
such as food, clothing, shelter, utilities, household goods, and other personal 
expenses. This generally conforms to what most people call “welfare.” There are 
broader uses of the term “welfare,” which may include most benefits and services paid 
on the basis of financial need. However, in this report, the term welfare is used in a 
narrow sense. 

“Nonwelfare” is used to describe activities such as TANF-funded work supports, such 
as child care and transportation aid; TANF-funded refundable tax credits; and TANF 
activities related to family formation issues. In technical terms (from TANF’s 
implementing regulations), these types of activities are given the label of 
“nonassistance.” 



Background and Context 

TANF is the block grant created in the 1996 welfare reform law that replaced 
the New Deal program of Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). AFDC 
provided monthly cash welfare benefits to needy families with children, with most 
of these families headed by single mothers. Concerns that AFDC helped create 
disadvantage by discouraging work and breaking up families dominated welfare 
reform debates from 1970 onward, culminating in the 1996 welfare reform law. 3 
Some of the most visible policies of the 1996 welfare reform law are TANF work 
requirements for welfare recipients, time limits on the receipt of welfare, and the end 
of a federal entitlement to welfare for needy families with children. 



3 A large body of literature that attempted to empirically estimate the impact of welfare on 
work effort and family structure developed prior to the 1990s. This literature is reviewed 
in Moffitt, Robert, “Incentive Effects of the U.S. Welfare System,” Journal of Economic 
Literature, Vol. 20, No. 1 (March 1992), pp. 1-61. The literature review concluded that the 
available empirical evidence at the time showed that welfare reduced labor supply (work 
effort) and “weakly” affected family structure. However, the magnitude of these effects 
indicated that the effect of welfare was not large enough to fully explain the trends in work 
effort for single mothers or family structure. 





